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ABSTRACT 

The question of whether Black children "peak" earlier 
than White children in auditory sequential memory (ASM) was 
investigated in 122 Black children and 120 White children in grades 
k-3 in two racially mixed schools in a large southern community. Each 
S was given the ASM subtest of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities. Besults did not support a "i^aak" in ASM for Black 
children^ nor did the data support a superiority of Black children 
over White children in the skill tested. (Author/SB) 
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It has been reported for some time that the highest score of young black 
children on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability (ITPA) has been on 
the Auditory Sequential Memory subtest (ASM). 

'iveaver (17) investigated the psycholinguistic patterns of two experi- 
mental groups (total N=li3) and one control group (K=l8) of preschool (under 
CA=5) children. Among his findings was the relative strength of the ASM 
test in all groups. Klaus (11 ) reported data on two groups of culturally 
disadvantaged childrcr between the ages of 5-6 and 6-7. Even though mean IQ 
scores differed and overall profiles differed in terms of level, both groups 
showed peaks in the ASK subtest. Bateman (l) pointed out chat the profiles 
of white and black subjects, all from low-average socioeconomic status, were 
"parallel" in all areas except ASM on which black children were superior and 
auditory- vocal-automatic on which white children were superior. Ryckman (15) 
found the same pattern in both his middle class and lower class samples of 
first grade black children. 

These studies seemed to establish the occurrence of a relatively high 
level of auditory me-rory skill, as measured by the ITPA digit-span repetition 
test, for precchool, kindergarten, and first grade black children. Studies 
which did not show the same ASM level seemed to be ignored (^, l6). Kirk and 
Kirk (9) summarized the research by noting that young middle class black 
children 

show a normal profile on all psycholinguistic abilities 
except in auditory sequential memory. In the latter 
these Negro children are superior to their other abili- 
ties and also superior to the standardization population. 
Lover-cla^s Hegro children show deficiencies. .. (except ).. . 
in auditory sequential memory, in which (they) are 
superior to their other abilities, equal to the normative 
t:roup, but still inferior to young middle-class Negro 
children (p. ^9-52). 
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Hirshoren (?) tested a group of black children (n=26) and a group of 
white children (N=liO) when they were in kindergarten and again in second 
grade. At kindergarten age, the black group surpassed the white on the 
ASM subtest, which was also the highest point in their profile. By -,ccond 
grade, ASM was no longer a high point in the profile of the black pupils. 
In fact, the performance of second grade black children was statistically 
significantly inferior to their earlier kindergarten performance (p<,Ol), 
This lover performance was interpreted as a loss of ASM skill. Also, while 
ASM was significantly correlated with Stanford-Binet IQ's for the white 
sample, it was not for the black sample. Other research (8:29) found the 
same lack of relationship at first, third, and fifth grades, Tliese data 
also suggest the loss of relative ASM supexlority with increasing age. 

The discussion of these data is often in terms of a "loss" of a skill. 
The question arises as to whether the black children lose a skill or whether 
it simply fails to keep pace with existing norms. To answer this question, 
standard scores from Hirshoren's data were translated back to raw scores. 
Table 1 shows the mean rau score points for each groap at each level and 
the average change in raw score points. Four of the 26 black children and 

Table 1 About Here 

one of the ^40 white cz;ildren either showed no change or lost raw score points 
between kindergarten and second grade. Thus the black children continued to 
improve in their digit span repetition skill, as did the white children. The 
problem, if there is a problem, is not one of losing a skill, but rather one 
of failing to develop it further or of failing to maintain its early momentvun. 

That the black children did not improve according to ITPA norms in ASM 
between kindergarten and second grade and failed to maintain their relative 
superiority over the white sample is granted. However, this is not the same 
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thinti a:j "louiiii;" a 'okiil. V/hen the standard errors for raw scores at the 
various ages (I3:3l0 are considered, the practical significance of the statis- 
tical differences !;iu3t be questioned. Additionally when one considers the 
apparent limit on menory "chunks" (6:2)ttff), all of these youngsters may 
hu^^e done rc-liier well . tasuly, the standard score equivalents are fairly 
gross and could account for some of the differences. This idea is more com- 
pletely dii;cussed by Burns (3). 

The cc.ibistency o'' the findings, however, seemed to require further 
clarification anC- exnlr. nation. The purpose of this study was to explore the 
following question: 

:?o black children indeed "peak" earlier in ASM than white 
cnilircn in Georgia? This question has to do with the 
gon-:rali-;iuili ty of previous findings which used mid- 
ver,oorn children for the most part. 

iMethodo.lojtv 

The design for tne s;.udy was a two-way analysis of variance: two races 
at four grade level.:, uibie 2 shows the number of children in each cell. 
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The ,^1-2 subjects wore children in ki dergarten through third grade from 
two racially nixed school:: i,, Columbus, Georgia. The children were nominated 
by their teactit-rs as doing average school work for their grade. 

Each child was givc.n the Auditory Sequential Memory subtest of the ITPA 
(10). In oracr to maintain uiiiformity of administration across exojniners, 
ohe stimuli ^vtre recorded .nnd adjninistered using Language Masters. 

TnosQ children also represented five age levels as shown in Table 3. 
results 

A.".alyci;5 of varj-jncc with estimated missing scores results are smnmarized 
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in T^^blG h and lal^le 5. IVo analyses— race by grade and race by age— were done 



Tables U 3 About Here 

for both raw scores and standard scores • Means were compared by the Newinan- 
KeulG» Test (12), 

The mo in effects of race and a^e are significant on both raw scores 
and standard scores. The main effect of grade is significant when raw scores 
are utjed but not when standard scores are used. 

In every comparison, white children score significantly higher than 
black children (Tables 1| & 5), 

The comparison of xjrade raw score moans (Table k) reveals that grades 
2 and 3 do net differ, but both arc superior to grades 1 and K, Grade 1 
is also superior to 

The age differences are more comple-x.. To reduce confusion, each group 
is referred bo by its lower limit in years, \\^en raw score means are com- 
pared the five-year-olds score significantly lower than the seven, eight, 
and nine-year-olds; r.ix-y ar-olds score significantly lower than eight-year- 
olds, Ifnen Gtandard score means are compared, however, the only significant 
difference io between five- and nine-year-olds. 

Discussion 

The results ao not support a "peak" in auditory sequential memory for 
black children, as reported in previous literature. Nor do the data suppoi t 
a superiority of black children in the skill tested. At no age or grade level 
did black children score significantly higher than white. Both groups improved 
equally in raw score as they got older. Both groups fell equally in their 
relative ranking on the norms (standard scores), contrary to Hirshoren^s 
findings (7). The research reviewed in the first part of this article would 
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predict sipuiioant mce by Grade and race by age interactions when standard 
scores were niiolyzcA. This did not occur. Thus, the earlier reported findings 
that youuGcr blacks ru-o nupcrjor to younger whites while older whites are 
superior to older bl^u-l.i; li^ not, supported for the children of Columbus, Georgia* 
lb is pcrhiitis sicnlfieant that other studies not supportive of the ASM racial 
differences were also done in the southeast (^MO. 

The rci-ulis ui' the analy-.is of age effects also point to the importance 
of different iatinc between absolute (raw scores) and relative (standard scores) 
ability in arv skill. The absolute (raw score) data reveal that children of ./ 
neither group "lost" the skill, fis did the analysis of Kirshoren»s (7) raw 
score data reported earlier. Losing one's relative rank, as the standard 
scores show, is not the same as losing one's ability • The between-individual 
differences and the within-individual growth, the psychometric /edumetric (5) 
distinction and int* 'relationship, need to be kept in mind. One vitliout the 
other is insuTficlent , as Newcomer and Hami.^ill {ih) state so well. 

Given T.iins' (3) recent discussion of the effects of restricted sampling 
on the horM, and the results of this study, one must question the suitability 
of the stanaard score norms for various populations. Further, the concept of 
a profile ULioue 10 buack children must await future research. 
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TABLE 1 



Means and Average Change for Black 
and \Tnite Samples (Hirshoren) 



Raw Score Points 

lii?^- K 2 Averaf2:e Chanp;e 

jBlG-ck 19.08 22. OU +2.96 

V^it^e IT, 13 23.85 +6. 79 

Standard Score Points 

Black -.15 -.55 -,liO 

^■'"hite -»5li -,26 +.28 



N=26 for black sairple 
Ho for white sainj)le 
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TABLE 2 



Number of Students at Each 
Grade Level by Race 



Race 




Grade 


Level 








K 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


Black 


29 


31 


32 


30 


122 




30 


30 


30 


30 


120 


Total 


'i9 


61 


62 


60 


2k2 
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TABLE 3 

Nuraber of Students at Each 
A{^e Level by Race 









Age in 


Months 






Kaoo 


00-71 




Qk-95 


96-107 


108-121 


Total 


Black 


20 


31 


31 


21 


19 


122 


Vftiite 


15 


32 


27 


33 


13 


120 


Total 


35 


63 


58 


5!t 


32 


2l»2 
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tabll; k 

Ar.alyuis of Variance: Race and Grade 



Source 




Raw Score 
Mean Square 


Standard Score 
Mean Square 




X 


boy. 2o^^ 


l*7'i.*tO*^' 






516. 20"* 


57.0it 


R X G 


:> 


5T.1<9 


Hl».26 






ii6.62 


39.02 


•XCv 

p V .01 








Meaiii'5 for tho 


iiicnificant 


main effects: 
Raw Scores 


Standard Scores 


Black 




23.25 


33.86 






26.51 


36.66 


KindorGCtrton 




21.05 




1st Grade 




2h.03 




2nd Grade 




27.17 




Jrd Grade 




27.05 
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TABLIS 5 



Analysis of Variance: Race and Age 



Source 




Raw Score 


Standard Score 


df 


Mean Square 


Mean Sauare 


Race 


1 




H (2 . oo**- 


Age 


k 


250. 82« 


96.61* 


R X A 


!. 


82.05 


(4.(0 


Error 


232 


i;8.70 


37.72 










P < .01 










\ 






Means for the 


UGnificant main effects: 








Raw Scores 


Standard Scores 


60-71 




21.1»9 


37.20 


72-83 




22.95 


35.59 


8it-95 




25.86 




96-107 




27.i*3 


35.02 


108-121 




26.19 


32.50 


Black and v;hite 


meana 


civcn in Table k 
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